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Wonren‘s Athletics 


Question of Varsity Competition 
Disturbs College Women 


HETHER women’s teams should com: 

pete in intercollegiate games is a 
question that will come before the Athletic 
Association of American College Women 
next spring. College women the nation 
over are divided on the question, some pre- 
ferring to continue the rule now in force 
prohibiting competition while others would 
encourage varsity games. 

Western colleges generally support the 
present rule, while the eastern institu- 
tions, especially Cornell University, are for 
a change. 

Already the western schools are prepar- 
ing “constructive” equivalents for use 
in place of intercollegiate competition. On 
October 30th Mills College, Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of California 
will meet for a play day. The nature of 
play day games has not been divulged, but 
the promoters insist that they will be “more 
in keeping with the ideals of the National 
Athletic Association than varsity competi- 
tion because of their social values, because 
they do not neglect the masses, and be- 
cause the competition is not sufficiently 
intensive to be physically harmful.” 

Barnard College, meanwhile, plans her 
annual intramural literary-athletic event— 
the Greek Games. Sophomores and fresh- 
men compete in a program defined as “an 
atilempt to reproduce, as far as medern 
conditions permit, a classic festival.” Con- 
tests in music, dance and lyrics are includ- 
ed as well as hurdling, discus throwing, a 
chariot race and the usual athletic games. 


Found: A Mastodon 


While burying his prize sow a farmer ac- 
cidentally discovered the bones of a huge 
mastodon, near Greenville. Ohio. Dr. K. F. 
Mather of Harvard, who happened to visit 
Granville about the time of the discovery, 
reports the affair in the Harvard 
Crimson. 

‘Determined to give the sow a decent 
burial,” explains Dr. Mather, “he carried its 
carcass to a swamp in one corner of the 
property and began to dig a grave. A few 
feet below the surface, he struck a hard 
substance with his shovel. Temporarily 
diverted, he cleared away the soil from the 
hard substance and discovered a giant ivory 
tusk. 

“When he had convinced himself that his 
find was really ivory. the farmer tossed 
away his shovel, dashed for his Ford, and 
whirled off to Johnstown without a back- 
ward glance for his prostrate porker.” 

“The Johnstown mastodon is presumably 
a member of the species which roamed wide- 
ly over the central statés while the ice 
sheets were retreating northward during 
the last glacial epoch, an epoch, of geolo- 
gieal history which reached its climax be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000 years ago. This 
particular mastodon wandered around in 
Licking county after the ice had melted far 
to the northward from this place, as indi- 
cated by the fact that the remains are in 
swamp muck on top of glacial drift.” 


Social life at Ottawa University, Kan- 
sas, moves along without the aid of 
Greek Letter fraternities. The sub- 
stitute is “Social Groups.’ The stu- 
dent body is divided into sections of 
thirty-five or forty for social purposes. 


The division is “not arbitrary, but along 
the lines of natural congeniality and of 


friendship already existing.” The clubs 
have no ritual, no insignias of any sort, 
and intercollegiate affiliations are not 
permitted. 


THE Y¥. M. C. A. 


Separate the collegiate from the City 
Y. M. C. A., suggests the Daily Card- 
inal, University of Wisconsin, apropos 
the recent banning of labor leaders from 
speaking in the Detroit Y. M. C. A. “The 
two cannot exist together...the liberals 
are lined up against the reactionaries. In 
this Y. M. C. A. struggle, the city body is 
conservative, and the college organization 
is liberal. College secretaries are no longer 
the smug, complacent success-worshippers 
that they used to be. Now they are pro- 
gressive, far-seeking, and once in a while 
they take a crack at the standards that 
have been set up by the modern Babbitt. In 


short, they refuse to accept the fundament- 


al doctrines of the old order in this chang- 
ing social world.” 


“It is preposterous,” the Cardinal 
goes on to say, “that the two divisions 
should long remain as close together as 
they are, because they represent such dif- 
ferent ideals. The city ‘Y’ is meant 
primarily for the young business man who 
wants to climb the ladder of “success” in 
true American business man style. It 
is sort of a commercialized hotel where 
business men play volley ball in the after- 
noon. 

“The college Y can’t be confined to justi 
that. It should be a fountain head for stu- 
dent thought, and it has its work cut out 
for it in trying to aid college youths in 
their quest for truth. It naturally pursues 
a course which is ‘radical’ to the course 
pursued by its big brother. 

“Freedom of expression, above all else, 
is a constitutional right, yet we find the city 
Y. M. C. A. stifling such expression. The 
most recent atrocity committed by the na- 
tional body is to prohibit representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor from 
speaking in the Detroit Y. M. C. A. The 
l'ederation is meeting in Detroit Sunday... 

“But now members of the board of direc- 
tors have filed a protest against the ap- 
pearance of this ‘radical’ labor leader, on 
the grounds that his talk would be ‘danger- 
ous.” The Detroit Chamber of Commerce 
is reported to have influenced the action. 
Members of the board are G. M. Van Dusen, 
general manager of Kresge’s stores, Truman 
H. Newberry, former Michigan senator, 
Harvey B. Wallace, banker, Dr. A. G. 
Studer, Charles B. Warren, prominent De- 
troit lawyer, and Herbert B. Wallace, 


banker.” 
(Continued on page 3) 


College Debating 


Two Canadian Teams Will Debate 
Through Newspaper Columns 


NTERCOLLEGIATE debating on an 

international and intercontinental scale 
is undergoing further development in the 
current forensic season. Since 1923 visits 
by English teams have become annual 
events; and now Australian debaters are 
matching wits with American collegians. 
On October 12, three University of Sidney 
debaters met a University of California 
team on the subject “Resolved, that Demo- 
cracy has failed.’ From California the 
Australians will proceed to many other col- 
leges of the west and middle west. 


Cambridge and Oxford teams in the mean- 
while are facing collegians of the south 
and east. The former visiting New Eng- 
land and Canada, the latter the south and 
southwest. Each year the visitors travel 
through different sections of the country. 
Last year Oxford debated eastern colleges 
while Cambridge toured the middle west. 


Bates—Oxford 


Oxford’s most important debate will un- 
doubtedly be the clash with Bates, October 
21. Bates has an exceptional team that has 
come off with honors in many international 
events. A new scheme for debate promo- 
tion is being engineered for the occasion. 
Instead of meeting on the Bates campus 
the opposing teams are scheduled to debate 
in Portland, Maine. Elaborate preparations 
are under way for a large audience. 


The local debate season is swinging into 
action. At Chicago the Mid-West Debate 
Conference chose appropriately enough the 
question “Resolved, that the _ essential 
features of the McNary Haugen bill be in- 
corporated into law.” Debate coaches from 
college teams of both sexes in the states of 
Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin were present. For the women 
the more academic subject was chosen, 
“Resolved, that the jury system should be 
abolished.” 


A Newspaper Debate 


Subscribers of student papers in Dal- 
housie University (Canada) and the Uni- 
versity of Alberta will compose the audi- 
ence for a printed intercollegiate debate. 
The debaters have been selected for “com- 
bined debating ability and journalistic skill,” 
the text of the debates appearing simultane- 
ously in both college papers. 


Alberta debaters will open this curious 
contest. When their “speech” reaches Dal- 
housie both papers will print it. Then a 
Dalhousie man replies, followed by a second 
Alberta and another Dalhousie man. Rebut- 
tals will follow in due order. Judges in 
the contest will possibly be editors of 
Canadian publications. 

The debate subject will be “Resolved, that 


compulsory attendance at University lec- 
tures is in the best interests of the student 


body.” 
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Labor and Learning 


HOMAS CARLYLE was responsible, 
more than any other person, for initi- 
ating the fruitful alliance in England be- 
tween men who work with their hands and 
those who labor with ideas. Opening one 
of Carlyle’s books bristling with argument 
on the “condition of England” one finds the 
edge of his magnificent anger undulled by 
time. No wonder the Oxford student turned 
his back on the prospect of a comfortable 
curacy or inevitable Government situation 
to teach classes of workingmen in London 
slums. This was the movement that brought 
into its orbit men like John Ruskin and 
William Morris, sensitive and broadly edu- 
cated men who felt that the only alliance for 
the educated classes was with the ranks of 
labor. 

Utopian and sentimental as it often was, 
this movement of British students into in- 
dustry in the fifties must be credited with 
having established a fine tradition of co- 
operation between university and labor 
hall. The relation has often been fraught 
with mutual suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing, but it is undeniable that in the trans- 
action each benefited by the other. Here 
is a labor movement that was wise enough 
to use a Shaw, a Webb, a Laski and a Mac- 
Donald. Shaw declared the other day that 
Karl Marx made a man of him; and if 
vital concern with the labor movement 
fertilized the best minds of England it can- 
not be denied that workingmen have been 
the stronger, and will continue to profit 
in their precarious future, by taking coun- 
sel with the intellectuals. 

Here in America we were not lucky 
enough ever to have been stirred by a 
Carlyle. In place of the coruscation of a 
Carlyle we had the cold gleam of an Emer- 
son. And while our great leaders of thought 
were unconcerned with what took place in 
the industrial world—although they waxed 
fervid over purely moral issues, such as 
slavery,—organized labor developed a 
phobia against the well-meaning and some- 
what misguided intellectuals who occasion- 
ally proffered their services. Samuel 
Gompers was especially suspicious of the 
professors, and liked to tell them to keep 
off labor’s precincts. But there has been 
in our times a slow unofficial drift from 
this policy. Witness the recent spread of 
labor schools in connection with universities, 
and the cooperation given ventures such as 
Dr. Commons outlines on page four of this 
issue. 

Now comes a demand from _ students 
themselves that they be given a chance to 
serve in labor and industrial circles. The 
students who worked in industry last sum- 
mer in accordance with plans launched at 
the Evanston Conference (see The New 
Student, January 13) sent a representa- 


tive to the A. F. of L. Convention at De- 
troit asking the cooperation of that body 
in their endeavors. Vernon E. Zeigler of 
the University of Chicago Law School 
asked that students be given more extens- 
ive employment in industries where there 
is opportunity for contact with and study 
of organized labor. According to press re- 
ports, “He characterized this organized ef- 
fort of students to inquire into the injust- 
ices and wrongs affecting workers through 
first-hand studies while employed in fac- 
tories and workshops as indicative of an 
awakened and increasing interest among 
college men and women in labor and in- 
dustrial problems.” 

Should the Federation give aid and com- 
fort to these students it may rapidly in- 
crease a body of student sentiment slowly 
developing in past years. These students 
see in the movement into industry more 
than a splendid opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with an especially raw slice of 
national life. They see the labor movement 
as a rallying point against the overween- 
ing forces of organized wealth and babbittry. 
They look expectantly to the time when 
labor will enter the political field as a 
cleansing agent in opposition to the two 
decadent political machines that have be- 
come one in corruption and inanity. These 
students are contemptuous of the old fiber- 
alism that hoped to bring about social and 
political reform apart from fundamental 
economic changes. And since the colleges 
heretofore concentrated on turning out 
underlings in the accepted order they would 
somewhat readjust the balance by sending 
at least one soundly trained technician, 
journalist, or organizer into the labor move- 
ment to every four graduating bond sales- 
men, six realtors, and cleven press agents. 


Labor Research 
(Continued from page 4) 

Co-operative and constructive research 
means that we shuuld have classes in every 
city of this state. It must be supported by 
the organizations themselves. It cannot be 
supported by the people generally, nor by 
the ordinary financial system. It must be 
independent of the University of Wis- 
consin. Young men interested in labor re- 
search must have the chance to work with 
labor people in every place in the state. 
That is the way of advance for the Work- 
ers’ Education Movement—co-operation in 
constructive research. 


SONNET 


Beloved Priest, to whom I have confessed 
My everlasting wonder of the sea; 


And all things lovely hidden in my breast— - 


City and park and poem and symphony; 

What would I do with beauty but for you? 

What would I do with stars, the moon, and 
night, 

That sweet mysterious change that comes 
to blune— 

Without your comprehension and delight? 

Absolve me now of this day’s added weight, 

A leafless tree that lay against the sky, 

As delicately wrought as an iron gate 

Of filagree, to enter heaven by: 

Take not your ears from me nor fail to 
share 

The golden burden you and I must bear. 

Alice Blackwell Payne 

in the Carolina Magazine. 
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WINDMILL 


It is quite possible that we shall some 
day learn that Socrates conducted his not- 
able sessions with the Youth of Athens in 
the market place at the behest of the Boost- 
Athens Association which outbid the 
Corinth Chamber of Commerce for his 
presence. The hemlock-drinking episode 
doubtlessly was the result of the philoso- 
pher’s threat to spend the summers in Mace- 
donia in violation of his contract to bring 
trade to Athenian merchants. 


As for Abelard’s sensational Parisian de- 
bates with the Church on nominalism, 
bringing the student trade from all Europe, 
that clever scheme was concocted by the 
Paris merchants during a slow season. 


These conjectures arise after due prayer 
and meditation, as Mr. Mencken would say, 
over the speech of Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall 
on his “first public appearance” in Eugene, 
Oregon, as the new president of the State 
University. Four hundred members of the 
Chamber of Commerce were present. 

“The outstanding thing for the people 
of this state to do,” said Dr. Hall, “is to 
get before the people of the middle west 
the facts concerning the beauty, the glory, 
and the splendid environment of this great 
state; to seize the opportunity that is be- 
fore them to make Oregon the greatest 
natural playground of the land.” 

Quoting from the Oregon 
Emerald: 


Daily 


“Dr. Hall spoke of his desire to place 
in the hands of the teachers of the middle 
west, literature which would tell them how 
easily they could procure their vacation 
and at the same time attend summer 
school. He suggested that if the scenic 
beauties of Oregon be advertised and the 
curricula of the University of Oregon sum- 
mer school be strengthened that attend- 
ance would be increased in the summer 
session. 


“He outlined a plan whereby the cham- 
ber of commerce members of the city of 
Eugene might arrange a special rate to 
students throughout the middle west who 
are planning to attend school during the 
summer months. This would include their 
round trip fare, board and room, tuition 
and expenses of pleasure trips. He sug- 
gested that these side trips should take 
in the Columbia River highway and Rainier 
national park. Prior to his trip west he 
brought before railroad officials the idea 
of special rates, and they were highly in 
favor of it.” 


“The first annual, and as the official an- 
aouncer declared, probably the last annual hog 
calling context of the University of Kansas 
was held on the walk In front of Green Hall 
this morning at 10:30, 

Various sounds, emitted from the throats 
of ambitious callers, attracted a crowd of 
n hundred or more to the contest. That they 
were interested and amused could be seen by 
the applause given ench of the contestants 

Six men were chosen winners. The judges 
were Professor Crafton, of the department of 
public speaking, and Chet Shore. 

The final winners In the contest will be cho- 
sen in an elimination contest which will be 
held next Wednesday morning at 10:30. 

The Ku Ku’s have offered as a prize, a 
trip to the Aggle football game to the winner. 

The man capturing second prize will also 
be given a trip to the Aggie game. The money 
for the expenses of the winner of second place 
will be gotten from a collection to be taken 
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at the elimination contest next Wednesday. 

K. 8S. A. C. is holding a similar contest this 
week. The winner of their contest will meet 
the Kansas winner between halves of the K. 
U. Aggie game, Oct. 16. —From the Daily 
Kansan (U. of Kansas). 


This satisfies the Windmill’s query 
of last week as to the pedagogic status of 
hog calling. Like cheer leading the science 
of paging the pig is one division of the 
department of public speaking. 


MISCELLANY 


From South Carolina comes the report 
of another project for promoting amity be- 
iween nations (or enmity, if you do not 
prefer jazz). Collegiate jazz. orchestras 
spend their summers spreading jazz music 
through European cabarets and across wave 
lengths. The Carolina Gamecock orchestra 
of the University spent the summer play- 
ing in a Rotterdam cabaret. In order to 
secure the contract it was necessary to com- 
pete in Paris with Yale and Williams or- 
chestras. The boys had an exciting sum- 
mer and promise to tell all about it serially 
in The Gamecock, the student news- 
paper. 


Editors of the Daily Maroon (CU. of 
Chicago) go about the campus with a new 
sense of importance. Tom Mulroy and 
Chuck Anderson collegiate tourists return- 
ing from England report that they found 
their college newspaper an excellent pass- 
port to high places. “We had to pass as 
foreign correspondents to the Daily 
Maroon in order to gain an entrance 
in the House of Commons,” they reported. 


Whether or not the university Co-op 
which supplies Wisconsin students with 
text books at low rates is truly a co-oper- 
ative will be disclosed at a coming investi- 
gation. The Gatewood Book Company, a 
competing firm, brought charges. The busi- 
ness practices of the Co-op will be aired 
in the coming investigation by MHarry 
Klenter, state official responsible for the 
enforcement of co-operative laws. 


Meanwhile the co-operative girls’ dorm- 
itory at Ohio State University was tem- 
porarily discontinued, though its sponsors 
report it a workable venture. The dorm- 
itory is offered for sale, so its supervisor 
is forced to search for another habitat. 

Under this plan the students were able 
to secure room and board for $85 a quarter. 
Each girl did some work for two weeks, 
caring for rooms or assisting with the 
cooking. 


A column of quotations from the Man- 
hattan and Bronx telephone directory stared 
at the readers of the Columbia (U.) Spec- 
tator when they turned to their editorial 
page. Over the column, which gave names, 
residences and telephone numbers of a few 
New York “Smiths,” was the heading 
“Casting Pearls.” To those inquisitive 
enough to question Clifford E. Nobes, the 
Spectator’s editor-in-chief as to the 
weaning of the riddle, this answer was 
civen: “Monday night my managing editor, 
George T. Scriba, and myself were expres- 
sing the view that few students read Spec- 
tator editorials, and that they would prob- 
ably be just as likely to read an excerpt 
from the directory. So we tried it.” 


Large scale business activities by stu- 
dent organizations has led to the appoint- 
ment of a full time accountant for advisory 
purposes at the University of Chicago. 
The accountant will devote his time to 
guiding embryo business executives through 
the maze of budgets, bookkeeping systems, 
and such like. The practice is in vogue at 
many large universities. 

While many a new stadium has been 
brought into existence by student initi- 
ative, student campaigns for new science 
huildings are scarce. 

The Augustana Observer in an 
editorial insists that a new science build- 
ing must replace the present inadequate 
structure.’ “If Augustana is to attract stu- 
dents who are of a scientific turn of mind, 
ond if she is to keep her place in rank with 
other institutions of her class in this coun- 
try and fulfil the mission purposed by her 
founders.” 


ORGANIZATION 


Collegiate liberal clubs, open forums and 
social problems clubs are discovering the 
value of federations and mergers. Where- 
ever a group of organizations for the dis- 
cussions of current problems, or for hear- 
ing them discussed by “outside speakers,” 
find themselves within organizing distance 
a federation is being considered. 


In Missouri, the Midwest Student Con- 
ference, staged a summer conference at 
Kansas City, Missouri last summer. Stu- 
dents from five nearby colleges heard the 
many speeches and debates arranged for. 
The conference was reported in The New 
Student, September 29. 


In New York City, a federation of clubs 
calls itself the Student Council of New 
York. Among the colleges represented 
are Columbia, Barnard, New York Uni- 
versity, City College, Adelphi and Union 
Theological Seminary. The first public 
meeting considered “Soviet Russia Today.” 
The speakers were members of the two 
American delegations that inspected Rus- 
sia during the summer. 


In Ohio, Columbus and Franklin County 
Council on International Relations opened 
its first year with an address by Benjamin 
Stolberg, New York labor publicist. For 
heterogeneity the Council is justly noted. 
The affiliated organizations are: “Liberal 
Club of Ohio State University, Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, League of 
Women Voters, American Association of 
University Women, Columbus Federation 
of Labor, Columbus section of Council of 
Jewish Women, Rose E. Lazarus Sister- 
hood, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and others.” 


In California the North California Stu- 
dent Institute of Pacific Relations an- 
nounces a meeting for Thanksgiving va- 
cation—November 25-28 at the Montezuma 
Mountain School for Boys at Los Gatos. 
The Institute is planned by representatives 
of the Foreign Students’ Clubs, Cosmopol- 
itan Clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.'s 
of many of the universities and colleges 
of Northern California. 

To assure cosmopolitanism, delegates to 
the Institute must be chosen according to 
a definite ratio of nationalities. Problems 
of race will be considered from the follow- 
ing aspects: “Migratory, Commercial, 
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Yolitical and the Problems of Dependent 
Peoples. The chief discussions will be held 
at Round Tables with student leaders.” 


THE Y. M. C. A. 


(Continued from page 1) 


At Oberlin another sort of comment is 
being offered on the activities of the local 
Y. The Oberlin Y. M. C. A. manages a 
large program of religious and lay activity 
—campus mixers, stags, “O books” are 
managed in addition to the religious work. 
The Y. M. and Y. W. C, A.’s use 45 per cent 
of the total “Student Chest” which the 
entire student body subscribes for various 
causes. About 35 per cent of this money 
goes, according to the Review, “not for 
religious services, or social events for the 
student body, but for offering a small group 
of students the opportunity to become ex- 
perienced in ‘Y’ work. Less than ten per 
cent comes back to the student body in 
services rendered by the organizations.” 

“If a large amount is to be given by all 
the students that a few students may have 
a training ground for their life-work in the 
*Y’ it is logical to conclude that the other 
campus organizations should be given a 
subsidy for the same purpose. That a man 
is to enter the field of journalism, drama, 
law, or politics should be of as much in- 
terest to the student body as that he is to 
become a ‘Y’ secretary or field worker. And 
the organizations which are aiding the 
former to enter a chosen field should be as 
much the object of campus support as the 
organization which is aiding the latter. 

“Without wishing to discredit the work 
of those who desire to make the ‘Chest’ a 
success, and without casting any reflection 
on the purpose of the ‘Y’ organizations, the 
Review ventures to suggest that serious 
consideration should be given by the entire 
student body as to just where their money 
is to go and for what purpose it is to be 
used. We feel that it is wrong for nearly 
$5,000 to be given that one small group 
can be trained for life work, while other 
groups entering equally valuable fields are 
provided with no such subsidy.” 


Wanted — Subscription Agents 


Liberal Commissions 
and Bonuses 


THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway New York 


Going! Going!! Gone!!! 


will be the sad tale of your 
New Student subscription if 
you haven’t sent your re- 
newal. 


A dollar and a half mailed 
promptly will save it for you. 


THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway, New York 


Here’s a dollar and a half* 


* 8.00 outside U, 8. A. 
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The University and Labor Research 


This address was given at the session of 
the Wisconsin Federation of Labor on Work- 
ers’ Education, April 1926. For lack of space 
we have been forced to omit less important 
sections. But we hope that what remains 
will enlighten our readers on an important 
type of labor research,—Editors. 


UR American system of education did 
O not start with the universities. In that 
respect the history of our education is ex- 
actly the opposite of that of European edu- 
cation. European education began 600 years 
ago, we will say, from the top; from the 
intellectual classes, who congregated and 
formed these great European universities. 
Then, within the last fifty years, the people 
of England and Germany and other coun- 
tries established popular democratic edu- 
cation amongst all of the people; but there 
has been a separation between the intel- 
lectual e'ement of the universities and the 
practical everyday working element that 
attended the common schools and the lower 
high schools. 


In this country the situation has been 
exactly reversed. We had in the very 
earliest settlements of the country—at least 
in the northern, the New England part — 
we had popular education for two purposes; 
the glory of God and the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. A hundred years ago after 
this New England system had decayed, the 
working class movements began in this 
country by the extension of universal suf- 
frage to all of the people regardless of 
either property or religion. The first thing 
that the working people did when they took 
advantage of this new popular suffrage 
was to demand universal, free, tax-sup- 
ported education, and the first working- 
men’s party, organized in 1829, put this, 
which they called “republican education,” 
at the forefront... 


Free Education 


There were two things they laid stress 
on. The first was the ordinary common 
schoo] education. The second was voca- 
tional education. And what they meant by 
“republican education” was a combination 
of the ordinary subjects of our grade schools 
with training for independent initiative in 
handling the various vocations in which 
labor was employed. It was a combination 
of the intellectual and industrial equality 
of opportunity that they were struggling 
for. Now, as you know, they won. out. 

But the industrial or vocational side was 
dropped out. And why? It was because 
the laboring people themselves didn’t have 
their own people sufficiently intelligent 
and educated to enforce what they wanted 
in our public school system. We would 
have had a_ public school system which 
would have combined the intellectual 
studies and the industrial studies—we would 
have had that seventy-five years ago, if 
the working people who demanded that 
kind of education had themselves been suf- 
ficiently intelligent to have started what 
they wanted and known why they wanted it. 
Instead, our whole common school system 
fell into the hands of the professional, the 
traditional, educator or school man—the 
man who had been brought up on the sys- 
tem which taught people the elements 


By John R. Commons 


necessary for them to advance into the 
learned professions—theology, law and 
medicine. 

At the present time, however, we have 
in our universities—and that has occurred 
only during the last thirty years—a new 
idea. For the first time a break has been 
made in this older idea of education which 
prevailed after 1850, and that is the so- 
called graduate school or post-graduate 
school based upon research. Research 
means a new method of education as against 
the traditional method. 

What are the two methods which are 
at issue in our universities and our educa- 
tional system? One is this method which 
came down from the intellectual element, 
to teach the people the existing knowledge. 
That was to conform with the idea of the 
working people that now that they might 
have equality of suffrage they must have 
equal opportunity to acquire knowledge — 
the existing knowledge. But that isn’t the 
way to get knowledge. We might call that 
method the “retail store method,’ the 
“tand-me-down” method, of passing out to 
the children the existing store of knowledge 
in already prepared packages, properly 
labeled. And each student takes that educa- 
tion home, and—well, what does he do with 
it? 

The research method is just the oppo- 
site. It is the discovery method. We do 
not acquire knowledge; we discover knowl- 
edge. How do we do it? Instead of the 
“hand-me-down” method, we use the “dig- 
it-up’ method. We have to get everybody 
to dig up his own learning. 


That is the laboratory method that the 
scientists have developed, but we certainly 
have not yet learned to develop it in our 
social sciences. In economics, in sociology, 
in philosophy, in all of these sciences which 
have to do with the great laboratory of 
human life throughout the community, we 
have not yet learned the laboratory method 
—the dig-it-up method. 


Digging Up Learning 

The dig-it-up method of research is as 
far from propaganda as it is from tradition. 
It consists of two things: (1) It is a co- 
operative enterprise, and (2) it is a con- 
structive enterprise. 

First, a co-operative enterprise. What 
is the situation of the teacher in this dig- 
it-up method? He is not a retail salesman 
who stands behind the counter and hands 
down the packages of information—the 
knowledge. He takes this bunch of stu- 
dents and they go into some particular 
subject; they take an instrument (like a 
microscope), or they go out into a family 
or a labor union, and they—all of them 
together there—try to find out just what 
is happening. It is going to take them 
a long time to find out if they have been 
strangers to that kind of activity. First 
they have got to make distinctions. They 
have got to find out classifications. Now 
the teacher comes in as a leader of co- 
operative research. It isn’t his business to 
come in and settle the dispute, but if a 


fellow has found a rock in his field and he 
has never been told how to handle such 
a rock, the teacher comes in, just like the 
old man on the farm, who gives the boy 
a few ideas as to the method in digging 
up that rock. And the research is done 
by the students themselves. That is our 
modern idea of so-called contact work... 

Secondly, research is not merely intellectu- 
al but constructive. This implies the desire 
to construct something, to make something. 
Ifow shall we apply that when we come to 
the social sciences? Doesn’t everybody— 
after he has gone into this co-operative re- 
search—figure out in some way whether 
it is done as well as it might be done? He 
finds, for example, the terrific evil of un- 
employment. If he starts in on co-operative 
research in that subject, how shall he treat 
this matter of unemployment? Obviously, 
his ‘research will be of value only as it 
points to ways of avoiding the evils. 

...No labor organization calling upon 
any professor from ‘any institution should 
ask him to come to them with whips to 
whip the employer. They are going to 
furnish such solid facts that the employer 
or any legislature or any opponent that 
attempts to contradict them will be refuted. 
They are going to study the technical 
method of investigation. We academic 
people have that method. We know how to 
collect statistics, amass them, organize them 
into records, and so on; but we do not know 
how to do the investigating unless we do it 
with the actual people on the job. 

What Wisconsin Does 

Now at the University of Wisconsin we 
are developing leaders for the Labor Move- 
ment of Wisconsin. We have three or four 
young men from Yale University, Brown 
University, and our own University, who 
have been out on touring trips. They have 
worked in the Pennsylvania open-shop sys- 
tem and on the Baltimore and Ohio ef- 
ficiency plan. They have worked in Union 
shops and taught labor college classes. 
These people are coming to our University 
because they want to devote their abilities 
to the Labor Movement of this country. 
They are eager to fit themselves to be lead- 
ers in co-operative, constructive research. 

As an instance of what this may mean to 
any of the local organizations, take the 
case of the municipal employment office of 
Milwaukee. How much do the working 
people know about it? They know that they 
go there when they want a job,—that is 
all. But how are the people in that office 
appointed? Where do their salaries come 
from? Do they make monthly reports of 
the state labor market? Has the office 
enough support from the Unions? What 
about the outlook for the future? A labor 
research class would go to work on that 
problem with the idea of mastering the 
local unemployment situation. When they 
had mastered that, what would they have? 
They would have the whole administration 
and government of the state; they would 
know the local government. And they 
would have the connecting link by which 
the welfare of labor is tied up with the 
government. 

(Continued on page 2) 


